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BACK TO MALINALCO 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3, 2017 


Photographs a KATIE FALKENBERG Los Angeles Times 
ROSA ICELA NAVA sits down to lunch with her daughters, Michelle, center, and Abril. Nava was 
pregnant with Abril when her husband made his first trip to the United States to find work. 


LEFT BEHIND 


She begged her husband not to leave Mexico again. 
But the lure of opportunity in the U.S. was too strong. 


By Kate Linthicum 
REPORTING FROM MALINALCO, MEXICO 
Last of three parts 


nacloudy morning last October, Agustin 
Poblete Ortega stopped by his wife’s house 
to tell her he was leaving again. 

Rosa Icela Nava, then 27, didn’t want 


him to go. 


Her whole life she had been surrounded by men 
who had gone north, and sometimes never returned. 

And while her relationship with Poblete had been 
rocky over the last year — she had moved out of his 
family’s house because of his drinking — he was a good 
father to their two young daughters. 

She wanted to ask him to stay, to tell him about the 
sick feeling in her stomach. But Nava kept her feelings 


inside, as was her habit. 


“T can’t stop you,” she told him. 

“Take care of the kids,” he said. 

If Poblete was addicted to alcohol — he could never 
have just one tequila or beer — he was also addicted to 
American wages. On his five previous trips north, he 
had grown accustomed to earning $15 an hour. Back in 
his hometown of Malinalco, Mexico, he chafed as 
bosses handed him the equivalent of just $10 after a 


day of hard work. 


He had been part of a large wave of Mexicans re- 
turning home in recent years, a phenomenon fueled by 
harsher conditions in the U.S. and new opportunities 
back home that is upending the immigration narra- 
tive on both sides oftheborder. [See Malinalco, A15] 


NAVA and husband Agustin Poblete Ortega. 
In Malinalco, he often earned just $10 a day. 


GENARO MOLINA Los Angeles Times 
ATTORNEY Marty Singer, who represents director Brett Ratner, has long been a 
favorite of A-listers, with a hard-edged style of pointedly challenging accusers. 


Will pit-bull tactics survive 
in a changing Hollywood? 


By JEFFREY FLEISHMAN 


In the hour before dusk, 
Marty Singer, the man celeb- 
rities call when a career is 
skidding toward scandal, 
stepped to a window on the 
24th floor of his Century City 
law firm. A wisp of smog 
stretched from the ocean to 
the skyline, and Singer 
noted that the air was dirtier 
when he moved here from 


Brooklyn decades ago. 

“The pollution was 
thicker back then,” he said. 
“But I don’t look out the win- 
dow much.” 

His deep, polished voice 
and demeanor, which on this 
day had the feel of a well-tai- 
lored accountant, belied his 
reputation as Hollywood’s 
favorite legal hit man. His 
mission is to keep dirt out of 
the rarefied air cushioning 
his A-list clients — a group 


that has included Bill Cosby, 
John Travolta, Scarlett Jo- 
hansson, Arnold Schwarz- 
enegger and, currently, pro- 
ducer-director Brett Ratner. 
Singer spends much of his 
time trying to kill unflatter- 
ing stories, scrub unseemly 
headlines and prevent his 
celebrities from stepping 

into acourtroom. 
His “cease and desist” 
and “proceed at your peril” 
[See Singer, A18] 
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‘Regular 


order’ 


TOES 


by wayside 


For Sen. McConnell’s 
biggest feats, he bucks 
the norms he often 
espouses. For GOP tax 
bill, it worked again. 


By Lisa MASCARO 


WASHINGTON — The 
Republican tax bill is poised 
to become President 
Trump’s most significant 
first-year accomplishment, 
but the Senate success rests 
largely with Majority Leader 
Mitch McConnell, the quiet 
Washington insider who ac- 
complished the legislative 
feat only by shattering the 
very norms he long champi- 
oned in Congress. 

McConnell is known as 
an institutionalist, less a 
devotee of a defined agenda 
than to the traditions of the 
Senate, which he’s aspired to 
lead ever since winning his 
first election in Kentucky 
more than 30 years ago. 

But despite his ascribed 
allegiance to upholding 
long-standing Senate rules, 
including so-called regular 
order, McConnell’s major 
achievements, including the 
tax bill, have come from 
sometimes abandoning 
those ideals. 

Passage of the GOP tax 
bill delivers a significant 
professional achievement 


for McConnell, though it’s 
been a mixed year for the Re- 
publicans who control Con- 
gress and the White House 
— a period that will be de- 
fined less by its policy 
achievements than by the 
tactics used to get there. 

While Republicans failed 
to deliver their repeal of the 
Affordable Care Act after a 
rushed and secretive proc- 
ess, they can point to the 
confirmation of Supreme 
Court Justice Neil M. 
Gorsuch as an early victory. 

But that came only after 
McConnell took the unprec- 
edented step of refusing to 
consider President Obama’s 
pick, Judge Merrick Gar- 
land, when the seat first 
opened in early 2016 after the 
death of Justice Antonin 
Scalia. The maneuver 
worked when Trump was 
elected and Republicans 
were able to preserve a con- 
servative majority on the 
high court. 

And during Gorsuch’s 
confirmation, McConnell 
broke with the Senate’s sto- 
ried filibuster tradition to 
seat Trump’s nominee with 
a simple majority, rather 
than the 60 votes long re- 
quired. 

Passage of the tax bill 
was similarly unconven- 
tional. The 490-page bill was 
unveiled only hours before a 
middle-of-the-night vote 
early Saturday, without the 

[See McConnell, A9] 


Kushner may be 
key to cracking 
Russia mystery 


New details in inquiry 
offer clues into Trump 
aide’s ties to Moscow. 


By DAVID S. CLOUD 
AND CHRIS MEGERIAN 


WASHINGTON — The 
expanding federal investiga- 
tion into Russian inter- 
ferencein last year’s election 
is shining new light on the 
central role played by one 
member of President 
Trump’s inner circle — 
his son-in-law and top advis- 
or Jared Kushner — in 
reaching out to Moscow. 

The latest disclosure — 
that even before Trump took 
office Kushner directed 
campaign foreign policy ad- 
visor Michael Flynn to try to 
persuade Russia to quash a 
United Nations resolution — 
is one example of numerous 


Kushner contacts with Mos- 
cow and meetings with Rus- 
sian intermediaries under 
scrutiny by investigators for 
special counsel Robert S. 
Mueller III. 

Kushner, a 36-year-old 
former Manhattan real es- 
tate developer and Washing- 
ton neophyte, may be key as 
Mueller pursues the still-un- 
resolved mystery of whether 
Trump’s campaign had im- 
proper dealings with Russia, 
a charge that Kushner de- 
nies. 

Revelations about Kush- 
ner’s Russia contacts have 
been dribbling out for 
months, forcing Kushner 
and other Trump aides who 
denied or downplayed them 
to repeatedly backtrack. 

But with Flynn cooper- 
ating with Mueller’s investi- 
gators, Kushner’s role in 
handling outreach to foreign 
governments for Trump is 

[See Kushner, A10] 
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